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THE EVALUATION OF LIFE. 

r I "HE question at issue between Optimism and Pessimism is 
-*- fundamental for ethical philosophy, and might fittingly serve 
as the point of departure for the development of an ethical theory. 
Manifestly the answer which is given to the question, Is life 
worth living? will determine the goal of moral striving. A 
negative answer necessarily involves the judgment that conduct 
should have, as its ultimate aim, the decrease, and even the de- 
struction, of life ; while a positive answer involves, with equal 
necessity, the judgment that conduct should aim to conserve and 
increase life. But Optimism and Pessimism not only thus deter- 
mine, each in its own way, the final purpose of conduct ; they 
also contain implicitly the principle for the evaluation of life. The 
grounds on which the optimist justifies his assertion that life is 
desirable must contain the elements of value or worth in life. 
Similarly, the reasons upon which the pessimist bases his con- 
demnation of life must exhibit in a negative way, by their very 
absence, the same or other elements of value. And in case all 
the reasons, both for the justification and for the condemnation 
of life, can be shown to be reducible to a common denominator, 
we should then have a term in which life may be ultimately 
evaluated. 

Such a procedure assumes the significance and legitimacy of 
an inquiry concerning the worth of life itself. And perhaps the 
pertinency of this inquiry will not be generally doubted. But one 
ethical writer, Professor S. Alexander, has boldly challenged the 
question. He says : " If you can show me where living competes 
with non-living, and on which side the question is decided, I will 
allow that life itself can be tried by the standard of use or value. 
Till you do so I can attach no meaning to the question. The 
question to which I can attach a meaning is the question, What 
form of life has use or worth ? " x 

Mr. Alexander's position, it is clear, rests upon an assumed 

1 "The Idea of Value." Mind, N. S., Vol. I, p. 50. 
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Optimism which refuses altogether to recognize the possibility of 
a pessimistic view. A sufficient answer to it would seem to be 
that " living competes with non-living," not only in the case of 
every suicide — where, it is needless to say, its competition is 
wholly unsuccessful — but also in the reflective thought of no 
small portion of mankind, who, at some time in their lives, ask 
with insistent earnestness whether life has any value at all. Mr. 
Alexander is forced into this rather strange view by his theory of 
value, which makes the standard of value to be ' the social equi- 
librium.' " Value is nothing but the efficiency of a conscious 
agent to promote the efficiency of society, to maintain the equi- 
librium of forces which that society represents." ' But one may 
surely press the question beyond the individual agent, whose 
worth is so completely merged in that of society, and ask : 
What then is the value of society itself? Or, if this question 
seem to have ' no meaning,' one may at least properly inquire for 
some principle by which the relative values of different periods 
or forms of society are determined. Answering this query in the 
spirit of Mr. Alexander's reflections, one would be compelled to 
say that the value of any given period or form of society is meas- 
ured by the contribution which it makes toward the promotion of 
the efficiency of some other succeeding period or form of society, 
and so on ad infinitum. Thus no ultimate criterion of value, 
either of the individual or of society, is offered by him. And 
one may perhaps be pardoned for comparing his idea of value 
with that of a certain farmer, who always insisted upon comput- 
ing the value of his herd in terms of the prospective herd which 
it was capable of producing. The radical defect in Mr. Alex- 
ander's view is the total lack of any psychological principle for 
the evaluation of the life of the individual, apart from whose con- 
sciousness society itself can have no worth or existence. 

Insisting, for my own part, upon the significance and legitimacy 
of the question which Mr. Alexander so summarily assigns to 
the limbo of the meaningless, I desire to inquire how life itself is 
evaluated, or, in other words, how its worth is ultimately meas- 
ured in human experience ; and also to suggest the place which 
the principle of evaluation must hold in an ethical theory. 

1 Hid., p. 54; cf. also his Moral Order and Progress, p. 232. 
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The thesis which I wish to maintain in answer to the first 
problem just indicated, is that the worth of life is ultimately 
measured in terms of sensibility, feeling, or affection j 1 and that, 
apart from states of sensibility, feeling, or affection, life can have 
no value for beings constituted as men are. Psychologically con- 
sidered, our nature presents but one side to the direct and im- 
mediate experience of weal or woe ; through this one side alone 
do we really " know good and evil." Applied to the view of the 
optimist, this thesis means that, however numerous may be the 
reasons he assigns for his belief that life is good, as, for example, 
that it brings to him knowledge, beauty, moral development, 
friendship, love, etc., yet it is possible to reduce all of these 
elements of the Good to a common denominator, by reference to 
the affective states in which they must all alike be experienced, 
if they are to be good at all. And this because the very notion 
of the Good contains, as an essential and inexpugnable element, 
such reference to the affective states of conscious beings. 

Conceive a world of beings otherwise endowed like ourselves, 
but without capacity for feeling ; and, further, suppose life to con- 
tinue to run its course with cognitive and volitional powers unim- 
paired. In a world of creatures so constituted there could be no 
good or evil, no better or worse, but merely indifferent fact, 
which might run through the whole gamut of change without 
affecting at all any of the beings that cognized it. For such 
a being " one thing would be as important or unimportant as the 
next, or rather not important or unimportant at all, but simply 
an existing fact. All predicates expressing relations of value 
would be wholly unintelligible to him." 2 Although such a state 
represents an abstraction impossible in fact, there are certain 
psychical states of which we have frequent experience, which en- 
able us to represent and understand its meaning. When, for 

1 In view of the varying terminology of psychologists, I shall employ these terms 
iudifferently. 

2 Paulsen, Introd. to Phil. (Eng. trans.), p. 230. See also his System der Ethik, 
Vol. I, p. 229, where he says : " In der That, daran ist kein Zweifel, gabees Gefiihle 
der Befriedigung und des Gegenteils uberhaupt nicht, dann gabe es auch keine Wer- 
tunterschiede, dann wilrden gut und schlecht sinnlose Worter sein, oder vielmehr, sie 
wiirden in unserer Rede uberhaupt nicht vorkommen." 
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example, one is absorbed in a process of abstract thought, as in 
dealing with certain mathematical problems, there are successive 
moments to which neither of the terms ' good ' or ' ill ' applies with 
any degree of force. Slight sensations of strain and pressure 
are all that one can recall as determining the feeling element in 
the experience, and these are usually so faint as to give it no ' tone.' 
The affective state is at its minimum intensity. Could this be 
wholly eliminated and the process of thought made continuous, 
a mode of existence would be reached, concerning which it would 
be altogether superfluous to raise the question of good or evil. 
But the duration of such abstraction is brief. Immediately the 
affective state rises into prominence. We perceive that our work 
is progressing well or ill, that the result is right or wrong, and we 
feel pleasure or displeasure accordingly. We note, perhaps, with 
a kind of aesthetic satisfaction, how unerringly a law or formula 
is working, or we perceive the significance of what has been ac- 
complished for the outcome of the day's work. In the affective 
states accompanying these various ideas is found the measure of 
their value — that by virtue of which they are pronounced good 
t>r evil. Illustrations of the well-nigh complete absence of the 
affective element in consciousness might be largely multiplied. 
The experience often attends the continuous performance of some 
mechanical process which requires a good deal of attention. But, 
however induced, the common mark of all such experiences is the 
reduction of the sense of value in existence, whether positive or 
negative. This rises, for good or for evil, only with an increase 
in the intensity of the affective state. 

It is particularly instructive to attempt to reverse this process 
of abstraction by supposing sensibility retained, and the other ele- 
ments of consciousness eliminated. A being so constituted would 
still be susceptible to good and evil. Although feeling would be 
totally blind, it would nevertheless mean weal or woe to the sub- 
ject of it. One naturally calls to mind Lotze's striking compari- 
son of the crushed worm, writhing in pain, with the angel endowed 
with consummate intelligence, but without feeling. 1 Criteria of 
value are applicable to the existence of the worm, but not to that 

1 Miscrocosmus (Eng. trans.), Vol. I, p. 250; cf. also pp. 692-4. 
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of the angel. To the angel, as to Mr. Alexander, the question 
as to the worth of life would have no meaning. The angel is, in 
Nietzsche's phrase, "jenseits von Gut und Bose." 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the value 
of any experience or act is not measured simply by the sensi- 
bility mode which accompanies it, or by that which immediately 
succeeds it, or by both together ; but by the total report of such 
experience, or act, in the affective states of all sentient beings 
reached by it. Somewhere or other, all experiences and all acts 
must find their evaluation in an inner world of enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction, which is psychologically expressible in terms of feeling. 

The view for which I am contending has suffered greatly from 
the vulgar error of identifying sensibility with sensuous feelings. 
Thus ' reason ' and ' sensibility ' are often contrasted, and reason 
represented as ' regulative ' of sensibility. While this mode of 
statement contains an element of truth, it tends to obscure the 
fact that reason is also ' constitutive ' of sensibility, i.e., that ac- 
companying the cognitive or ideational processes are modes of 
sensibility which are made possible only by those processes. It 
cannot, therefore, be too insistently urged, especially from the 
standpoint of ethics, that the affective states are only partly, and 
often only to a slight degree, determined by the sensations refer- 
rible to the special senses and to the organic processes, but that 
for human beings those feelings which accompany the ideational 
processes, and whose source is ' central ' x or ' cerebral,' 2 are by 
far the more weighty and significant. Sensibility is the affective 
side of the total self, and thought in its loftiest flights plays its 
part in it as truly as do the senses. Indeed, for civilized man, 
thought plays the chief role. It was a commonplace even of 
Epicurean ethics that memory and imagination were far more 
significant for happiness than was sensation. The persistent dis- 
regard of the higher feelings, and the unfair interpretation of 
hedonistic theories which has resulted, are sufficient excuse for 
dwelling upon the subject. Although the point of view of the 

1 Titchener, An Outline of Psychology, pp. 99, loo, 108 ; cf. also Kiilpe, Out- 
lines of Psychology, pp. 226-7. 

2 James, Psychology, Vol. II, p. 468. 
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following passage is that of epistemology, the emphasis given to 
the higher feelings accompanying cognition, renders it pertinent 
here : " It is often assumed, even by those who do not accept the 
identification of the entire life of feeling with the changing quanta 
of the pleasure-pain series, that cognition is especially devoid of 
feeling, if not actually antagonistic to feeling. But an act of 
cognition is the fullest expression of the fact of mental life. 
When I know, then I am — full of life, full-orbed in my being, 
"all in it" as it were, and as at no other time. But if the ' I ' 
that am now come to the fullest realization of my Self in the act of 
cognition, am essentially a being of feeling, as well as a thinking 
and willing subject of states, then how can this act of cognition 
itself be constituted otherwise than as a feeling-full affair ? And 
how can a large variety and profound depth of feeling be sepa- 
rable from any act of cognition, not to say the contrary, or con- 
tradictory of any such act P" 1 

And how, it may be added, is the cognitive act evaluated ex- 
cept in this feeling as satisfying or dissatisfying? Knowledge 
can never be regarded as an end in itself in any other sense than 
as thus directly ministering to the happiness of the knower. 
Elsewhere its place is that of means, not end. Only on the view 
of the relation of cognition and feeling presented above, does 
Aristotle's ideal life of contemplation appear intelligible or 
tolerable. Otherwise it remains colorless and cold — mere graue 
Theorie. 

It is also to be remembered that to feeling belongs the evalua- 
tion of those experiences of a moral and aesthetic order to 
which mankind in its best estate has always attached a unique 
value. To the ' meek,' to the ' poor in spirit,' and even to the 
'persecuted for righteousness' sake,' is promised happiness — a 
good of sensibility — despite all of the outward infelicities which, 
to the superficial observer, might seem to render the possession 
of any good of feeling impossible. We read, too, of one " who 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross and dis- 
pised the shame." And if such joy be regarded as that in which 

1 Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 163. For the same author's classification 
of the feelings see his Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 181. 
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the worth of a life of self-denial and suffering was to be expressed 
on the self-regarding side, surely it was the joy brought to the 
world of his fellowmen that measured its worth on the other- 
regarding side. 

If, instead of joy and happiness, ' abundant life' be taken as the 
aim of the great moral and religious teachers who have adopted an 
optimistic view, it still remains to ask on what side of his nature 
man finds the abundant life registered and evaluated. One feels 
impelled to inquire precisely what is meant by such a statement 
as the following : " While fulness of life is pleasant, yet it is not 
so much the pleasure of it that is good as the fulness of life itself." 1 
If the meaning be that ' fulness of life' is not good because of 
its pleasure, as pleasure is vulgarly understood when identified 
with sensuous feeling, or that it is not good merely on account of 
pleasure to its possessor, surely no one would for a moment chal- 
lenge the statement. But if the meaning be that ' fulness of life' 
is a good in any other sense than as felt and experienced in the 
sensibility of some being, either of the person who possesses the 
' fulness of life,' or of others who are enriched by it, then the 
author of the sentiment seems to me to have been chasing the 
shadowy phantom of an abstract good — a good not felt by any 
sentient being, God, angel, man, or devil. 

Thus far I have been concerned with the problem from the 
point of view of Optimism, and have contented myself with the 
general proof that the very notion of Good, treated psycholog- 
ically, necessarily involves an ultimate reference to feeling as the 
principle of evaluation in all experience. This general proof was 
chosen as presenting, more fundamentally than an analysis of par- 
ticular cases could do, the view for which I am contending. In 
dealing with the pessimistic attitude towards life, I shall attempt 
a more particular analysis of certain alleged grounds of Pes- 
simism, with the aim of showing that none of them could possi- 
bly be the motive of Pessimism, did it not contain implicitly a 
reference to the evaluation of life in feeling. 

1 Sir Frederick Pollock, in Mind, II, p. 271 ; quoted by James Seth in Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, VI, p. 424. 
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In a recent article * Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, after repudiating the 
' hedonistic basis ' of Pessimism, and speaking of happiness in 
the scornful tone so fashionable in certain quarters, suggests four 
general grounds of a pessimistic view. Life may be condemned, 
he thinks, because it lacks happiness, or beauty, or truth, or 
goodness. These are suggested, it is to be observed, as four 
coordinate grounds of Pessimism. By this form of statement 
Mr. Schiller entirely obscures the fact that unhappiness itself 
may depend upon the other causes mentioned, as also upon 
still others not specified. In unhappiness he has given a 
general and all-inclusive statement on the subjective, affec- 
tive side of the pessimist's judgment, and has then proceeded 
to restate the matter on the objective, ideational side. 
Clearness of thought and expression would require that the 
proposition should take one of the following forms, either 
of which, if standing alone, would be intelligible and con- 
sistent : Life is without value because of its unhappiness ; or, 
Life is without value because of its ugliness, inscrutability, bad- 
ness, brevity, etc. The first form gives the subjective, af- 
fective, and evaluative statement of the grounds of Pessimism. 
The second gives the objective, ideational, and constitutive side. 
One must admit, on the one hand, that life would not be un- 
happy, were it not ugly, inscrutable, bad, brief, etc., and, on the 
other, that we should not condemn it for any or all of these rea- 
sons viewed as mere intellectual judgments, and apart from the 
affective states to which the term ' unhappiness ' is applied. As 
mere intellectual insights, or judgments of fact, the aspects of the 
world suggested above would never lead to Pessimism, because 
it is only through the felt experience of them that they become 
pregnant with despair. Indeed, one can readily conceive that 
these very judgments concerning life might arise under affective 
conditions which would make them the basis of an optimistic 
view. Thus the sceptic, who holds a brief for the impossibility 
of knowledge, and who has an absorbing intellectual and polem- 
ical interest in the defense of his position, would find a satisfac- 

1 " The Relation of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy," International Journal 
of Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 48. 
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tion in every fresh piece of evidence which tended to show that 
things are beyond the grasp of human knowledge. And his 
satisfaction might be so keen that no unprejudiced observer would 
hesitate to say that he found life worth living precisely because 
of its inscrutability. As illustration, one may point to the history 
of Greek scepticism. No one who has read its literature exten- 
sively can avoid the conclusion that the conditions described were 
here exactly fulfilled, and that to men like Aenesidemus and 
Sextus Empiricus life had value very largely in proportion to 
their supposed ability to vindicate the agnostic position. But 
when one feels 

" the burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world," 

then, indeed, will the same view drive him to despair ! 

There are also many conditions under which the exploitation 
of the ugly affords keen satisfaction. Consider the jealous artist 
or the literary critic who finds this element in the work of his 
rival, or the caricaturist who fastens with keen delight upon what 
is ugly in the features of his victim. While this mood lasts, the 
judgment that things are ugly will not make one pessimistic. 
The ugly is just what is wanted to induce the optimistic tone. 
The belief that beauty is unattained will drive one to Pessimism 
only when the longing for the beautiful and the abhorrence of 
the ugly produce suffering. So, too, with moral badness. It is 
never merely the intellectual apprehension that goodness is un- 
realized, but the felt pain and regret and sorrow involved, that 
induce despair. 

My criticism, let it be observed, is not directed against the 
statement of the objective or ideational grounds of Pessimism. 
Such a statement is indispensable to any adequate treatment of 
the subject. But I am protesting against setting down the pecu- 
liarly subjective and affective element of feeling, i. e., unhappi- 
ness — which must exist in every conceivable ground of Pessimism 
— as an element coordinate with the objective, ideational elements, 
and thus by implication excluding it from these. This is a pro- 
cedure which leads only to confusion, and obscures alike the 
truth and error of Hedonism. 
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Precisely the same objection exists against the statement of the 
ethical problem in the familiar formula : Is happiness the summum 
bonum ? This question implies that there are various bona, of 
which one, happiness, is viewed as distinct from the others and 
as possessing a unique value. The truth is that happiness is the 
subjective, affective, evaluative aspect of all conceivable bona. 
Nothing would be a bonum, did it not make somewhere, at some 
time, contribution to the satisfaction of some sentient being. But 
it is equally true that this affective state of consciousness can never 
be found apart from some thing (be it some object of cognition, or 
some activity, or power of the self) which is capable of being 
viewed objectively and without immediate reference to the satisfac- 
tion which it produces. 

It remains to consider briefly the significance of this view of 
the evaluation of life for an ethical theory. It may seem that 
such a frank avowal of the important role which sensibility plays 
in the theory of the Good, amounts to an unqualified acceptance 
of Hedonism. Such, however, is not the case. An adequate 
account of the Good, must transcend the subjectivity of the ordin- 
ary hedonistic view. While happiness is admitted to be the sub- 
jective, passive, affective, and evaluative side of the concept, it is 
still necessary to describe its objective, active, ideational, and con- 
stitutive side. In the present paper I have been particularly con- 
cerned to show the psychological truth of the happiness theory ; 
for only by a full recognition of its truth can the theory be safely 
transcended. Indeed, it is just by planting oneself upon the in- 
dubitable fact that the evaluation of all experience is ultimately 
given in feeling, that one secures the true vantage ground for 
further inquiry. But when this fact is admitted, one is prepared, 
to ask : How are desirable states of feeling made possible ? 
What are their ideational equivalents ? On what activities do 
they depend ? What objective interests do they require or pre- 
suppose ? Thus an objective, as well as a subjective, norm is 
secured. For a desirable affective state is not something that 
can support itself, or hang suspended in mid-air. Apart from 
other aspects of conscious life it is as much an abstraction and as 
unreal as any ideal of Perfection or of Fulness of Life apart from 
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happiness. But to attempt to transcend the happiness theory 
without taking up the full measure of truth which it contains, 
is to attempt to rear an ethical system on an unsound and false 
psychological basis. Ethics must square itself with psychology, 
if it is to be scientific. It must accept the verdict of psychology 
on psychological questions. One such question has been in- 
volved in the present discussion, viz., whether feeling is to be 
identified with the pleasure-displeasure (or, as a few would still 
say, with the pleasure-pain) series. This is clearly a problem for 
the psychologists, and the moralists must accept their findings. 
If the question be answered in the affirmative, as is the pro- 
nounced tendency among psychologists to-day, this verdict 
must be fully accepted. Nor need one hesitate, from the 
ethical point of view, to make such an identification, since over 
against the peculiarly subjective and passive element of feeling, in 
which all experience is evaluated as good or evil, must be placed 
the objective and active phase of conscious life, by which all ex- 
periences are constituted good or evil. 

An important advantage of this view is the fact that it finds an 
intelligible place for happiness. A striking feature in a good 
deal of modern anti-hedonistic literature is the pretty frank ad- 
mission that of course happiness must have its place in an eth- 
ical theory. Precisely what that place is, most of these writers 
fail to tell us. At best its position is left painfully indefinite. 
Happiness fares at their hands like a guest whom the host has 
felt bound to admit to the feast, but for whom no place has been 
provided. Or it may be likened to an actor who is summoned 
upon the stage with the rest of the company, but is given no 
part in the play other than that of supernumerary. 

The significance of such a theory of the Good is also evident 
from the point of view of the historical treatment of the problem. 
The two opposing schools, which have existed in well-nigh un- 
broken succession since they first made their appearance in ancient 
Greece, both find recognition here. The hedonistic school, which 
has brought its view of the ethical end to the splendid unity of a 
single psychological state, has indeed rightly described the affec- 
tive and evaluative principle of conduct ; while the rationalistic 
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school, which has insisted upon the exercise and perfection of 

man's distinctive nature, with equal truth has fastened upon the 

ideational and constitutive principle. The error of each has been 

in insisting upon one aspect of the Good to the neglect of the 

other. 1 

To vindicate more fully the necessity and value of the objective 

aspect of the Good, to exhibit its nature as an ideal of conduct, to 

show its organic relation to the evaluative side, and also to ask 

whether this two-fold aspect is final, or whether the two views 

can be brought together into a higher unity, will demand a 

separate and extended discussion. 

Walter G. Everett. 

Brown University. 

*For an impressive statement of the opposition of these schools, see J. Seth, A 
Study of Ethical Principles, Part I, Chaps. I and II. 



